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Fiddler a visitor looking over me said that Wilkie painted it
without any dead colouring, but finished each bit as fresco
was done. The speaker had been the painter's pupil, and
had been taught the same practice. ... I looked at all
paintings now with the question whether it had been so
with them. It was a revelation to me . . . .f>1 He then
began to trace the purity of the work of the Quattrocentists
to its origin in the drilling afforded them by fresco painting,
and resolved from that moment to put aside all loose, irres-
ponsible handling. In view of his later methods this
incident is highly significant.

Following upon his activities in London came an interval
spent at Ewell, then a quiet unspoilt village amid a charming
landscape. From early days he was a lover of natural
scenery, and this break in his routine was naturally occupied
in the endeavour to represent on canvas some of the rural
delights that surrounded him. By a happy coincidence it
was shortly afterwards that he was told of the first volume of
Ruskin's Modern Painters, which had appeared in 1843,
and of which he succeeded in borrowing a copy for twenty-
four hours from Cardinal Wiseman. The book entranced
him and he sat up most of the night in order to finish it in the
allotted time, " Of all its readers," he himself says, " none
could have felt more strongly than myself that it was written
expressly for him. When it had gone, the echo of its words
stayed with me, and they gained a further value and meaning
whenever my more solemn feelings were touched." Thus
the charm of the unspoilt Surrey landscape meditated upon
during the visit to Ewell, almost coinciding as it did with his
first reading of Ruskin's magnificent exposition of nature
and art, served to confirm Hunt in his rejection of the
established conventions and mannerisms of contemporary
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